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expense of the great men who prepared the way for him and of the 
race to which he belonged. 

"It is as if the heavens were swept bare of stars; and suddenly, 
unexpected, unaccompanied, the light of lights appears alone in 
supreme isolation. Nor is there anything in his antecedents, in his 
surroundings, to explain his appearance and radiance. There is 
nothing in the soil of the sordid and narrow Jewish race to pro- 
duce such an embodiment of universal love." 

If the historian refuses to accept this conception of the life of 
Jesus, the student of ethics must also challenge the statement which 
follows. "Alone among his followers who kneel at his command 
to confess their unworthiness and implore forgiveness, he stands 
upright and lifts a cloudless face to heaven in the inexplicable glory 
of piety without penitence. Moral perfection of this kind is not 
only without a parallel, it is also without an approach. Men have 
never attained to it, and there is no way for them to climb thither." 
One must question whether the contemplation of an unattainable 
perfection is a gospel for an age of doubt. 

The exigencies of the Christo -centric theology lead to the dan- 
gerous expedient of treating the ethical earnestness of avowed 
sceptics as a mere survival of an outgrown faith. Thus the author 
says of men like Scherer and Morley that they adhere " with proud 
but illogical persistence to the ethical consequences of the faith 
with which logic has broken ; like a son disinherited, but resolved 
to maintain the right of possession by the strong arm." This 
raises the whole question whether there is any natural basis for 
ethics. 

But the book, apart from its apologetic character, to which one 

may take exception, has real power. There are few pages without 

sentences which at once arrest attention by their beauty and sug- 

gestiveness. The chapters on Liberty, Sovereignty, and Service 

are especially strong. 

S. M. Crothers. 
Cambridge, Mass. 

Mental Development in the Child and in the Race ; Methods 
and Processes. By J. Mark Baldwin, Ph.D. (Second Edition.) 
New York and London : Macmillan & Co., 1897. Pp. 496. 

A book which has passed into its second edition within a year 
after publication, which has been discussed in every country where 
psychology is studied, and which is being translated into both 
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French and German, needs no introduction. There is, however, 
good reason for looking briefly at the ethical implications of the 
theory which it represents, if for no other reason, because the book 
has been so little criticised from this point of view. The author's 
forthcoming work entitled "Social and Ethical Interpretation of 
the Principles of Mental Development," recently crowned by the 
Royal Academy of Denmark,* will give a much fuller exposition 
of the sociological and ethical purport of the theory, — i.e., of the 
so-called circular reaction or imitation theory of mental devel- 
opment, but the discussions in Mental Development are also sug- 
gestive. 

The deepest questions in the philosophy of morals are connected 
with the imperative character which duty everywhere assumes. 
Scholastic discussions placing the essence of morality in the submis- 
sion of the will to reason are unpsychological in the divorce which 
they maintain between the will and reason. Modern evolutionary 
theories have seemed probable only by ignoring the imperative 
entirely, assuming from the start that there exists no difference be- 
tween man's sense of expediency or prudence and his sense of moral 
obligation. Kant founded the Intuitional School, we may say, by 
teaching that the imperative is simply one of the given things of 
practical reason and is ultimate, demanding as a postulate the exist- 
ence of an intelligible ego, the realm of freedom and immortality. 
We have in the view of the author an evolutionary view of conscious- 
ness in general, and the first question which arises in many minds 
is, Does this, too, begin with ignoring the fundamental fact of man's 
moral experience, — viz., the categorical nature of the sense of 
duty? 

The discussion begins from the same point of departure as the 
discussions of Spencer and Romanes on the same subject, — viz., 
from the relation of the individual to his environment. In oppo- 
sition to the view of Spencer and Bain, that the stimulus is the 
main factor in the development of the organism, the author sides 
with the view of those who maintain that the organism reacts to 
stimuli, not according to the nature of the stimuli, but according 
to its own nature. Perhaps Pfluger had the same thought in mind 

* The report of the Danish Academy containing an analysis of Professor Bald- 
win's work has appeared in the Bulletin de I'Acadimie de Danemark for 1896. 
It was prepared by Professor HSffding, who was a member of the committee of 
award. 
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when he said that the source of an animal's need is also the source 
of the movements which go to satisfy that need. The organism 
does not so much wait for stimuli, as go out to get those stimuli 
which are beneficial, — i.e., pleasure giving. All stimuli tend to 
get themselves repeated or inhibited according to their pleasure- 
pain quality, the motor correlate of pleasure being expansive 
movement, and that of pain, contraction. By circular reaction, 
the author means the fact that all stimuli tend to get themselves 
repeated or inhibited according to their feeling worth for the or- 
ganism. Habit represents the tendency of the organism to keep in 
touch, by means of movement, with beneficial stimuli. Feelings 
are not all pleasures and pains, nor compounds of these. Rather 
they develop from the pleasure-pain consciousness along with the 
higher stages of consciousness. Conceptions arise as certain 
habitual channels of motor discharge get themselves established : 
they are the results of habit, representing the fixed ways of reacting 
into which the attention has "fallen." All things are united in 
consciousness only in so far as they have motor elements in com- 
mon ; assimilation, association, classification, all arise as results of 
sameness in motor discharge, — i.e., as results of motor habit. 

Belief is the readiness of the attention to react to a given stimu- 
lus in an old way ; disbelief arises whenever the stimulus will not 
be reacted to in an old way, whenever something refractory will not 
fall under the rubrics of old and accustomed discharges. Belief is 
motor attitude. Emotion is stated in terms of the worth of habitual 
reactions to the psychophysical organism. The aesthetic emotions 
arise with the conceptual or reflective consciousness, and are al- 
ways, like simple pleasure and pain on lower stages of mental de- 
velopment, the mind's sense of the worth of attention-reactions. 
The author's theory of emotional expression is a development of 
that of Darwin, — viz., that expressions in man are survivals of 
muscular reactions once useful to the organism. His view differs 
from that of Darwin in that the author regards contraction as the 
original correlate of pain and expansion as the original correlate of 
pleasure, the latter representing heightened nervous energy as a 
result of the stimulus which gave the pleasure and now gets itself 
renewed by the expansive movement which it occasions, and pain 
representing the opposite. 

The most characteristic feature of the work, probably, is the 
architectonic principle which, according to the author, underlies 
and explains all mental development, the principle of circular reac- 
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tion or, less adequately, of imitation. The principle referred to, 
however, is neither the imitation of Tarde as maintained in "Les 
Loi de l'Imitation," nor the imitation which Bain and others re- 
gard as a secondary result characterizing certain stages of mental 
development. The process so designated is not only instinctive, it 
is the law of organic and psychic growth. According to this prin- 
ciple, the fundamental fact of mind is a reaction determined not 
by the stimulus alone, but by the pleasure-pain consciousness, both 
pleasure and pain being primal factors. When the organs of sense 
have been sufficiently developed to give the organism "copies" for 
imitation from without, it may get such copies from the conduct of 
other individuals as well as from itself. 

Such being the principle of psychic growth, the genesis of the 
social consciousness is the first step towards the development of the 
moral sense. The social consciousness begins to show itself along 
with the sense of self, — i.e., as soon as, among the habitual reac- 
tions of the attention, one has been formed which always takes 
place in the presence of any excitation, subjective or objective, 
which possesses the worth of a self to the pleasure-pain conscious- 
ness. This is not the "consciousness of kind" of Giddings any 
more than it is the feeling of sympathy, etc., of Spencer. The 
latter two theories of the rise of the social consciousness are very 
similar in certain important respects. Both assume that the orig- 
inal attitude of the organism towards its kindred is an egoistic 
one, that individualization or isolation is the original tendency of 
organisms ; but this involves a consciousness of kind, as it seems to 
us, from the start. Animals are supposed to be forced by the ne- 
cessities of food and shelter, etc., to associate, and, as a result of 
such association, the pleasures in each other's companionship and 
sympathies for each other's sufferings which go to make up the social 
consciousness are supposed to arise. The theory of our author, on 
the other hand, implies, as we understand it, that the rise of the 
social consciousness is due at bottom to the same factors that all 
other conscious developments are due to, — viz., to the law of imi- 
tation. It seems to assume that the individual organism exists from 
the start in close touch with others of his kind. Let us imagine 
two primitive organisms, A. and B. , existing in the immediate vicinity 
of each other : A. is approached by some hostile object, X., with 
which B. also at some time or other has had to do. X. approaches 
A., and B.'s glimpse of him revives his own past experiences with 
him. There is a revival pain, fear, and movement of flight on B.'s 
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part. Suppose, however, that this flight does not suffice to relieve 
B. of the sight of X. approaching and, let us say, attacking A., so 
that no movement of flight puts an end to the revival experiences 
of B. Excitement, which means heightened discharge, gives rise 
to variations of movement, and all the time the movements of A. 
are setting copies from without for the reactions of B. The law of 
imitation implies that B.'s conduct under such circumstances will 
resemble A.'s ultimately. Let us again suppose that together they 
succeed in driving off X., and enjoy together the feelings of relief 
— i.e., of pleasure — which follow. Here is a copy in the direction 
of co-operative conduct set for future imitation. Perhaps such 
copies would in time grow numerous, and through tradition become 
the social habit of those organisms with which the young first come 
into contact. There is room here for the development of untold 
co-operative and organized conduct on the part of the members of 
the same group of organisms (such as bees or ants, for example). 
The author further traces the development, through what is a sort 
of disillusioning process, of the organism's dawning sense of the 
difference between its own subjective states and the real objects of 
its social and material surroundings (for the author maintains that 
the original reference of the psychoses of the organism is intensely 
objective, the direction of development being, first, the realization 
of subjectivity, and, later, of objective subjectivity in the kindred 
organisms with which it comes into contact). This sense of sub- 
jectivity develops as the reflex of those established habits of social 
co-operation and organization which have already been formed ; the 
social consciousness is the sense of self in relations with other selves. 
The two sets of copies become conscious together, the sense of self 
being the consciousness of certain fixed sets of motor reactions to 
certain stimuli which for the organism mean other selves. It is 
therefore permissible to infer that, whenever such stimuli are present 
and the organism for any reason fails to react in accordance with 
the sense of self, there will result a sense of unself, a recognition of 
the fact that the reaction cannot be assimilated to any of the habit- 
ual reactions which together underlie the sense of self. As it was 
pleasure which directed the growth of those habits of reaction, so 
the failure to perform the accustomed reaction to a present stimulus 
must result in pain consciousness; and the anticipation of that 
result (" saturated" by a feeling of worthlessness a priori} would 
be the initiatory sense of remorse and self-condemnation. At this 
stage of development the pains and pleasures of the individual will 
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be of a social sort, resulting in every case from the acquaintance of 
the individual's companion with his actions. Publicity will be the 
source of both rewards and punishments for the individual, and 
hence the importance to the individual (unemphasized by ethical 
writers before) of publicity of conduct. The law of Kant, " So act 
that the principle of your conduct may be fit for universal law," is 
to the individual, subjectively speaking, so act that all the mem- 
bers of the social group to which you belong — i.e., all your other 
selves — may know your conduct without pain to yourself. This 
publicity factor of the ethical consciousness is to be emphasized, 
I am informed, in the author's forthcoming work called " Inter- 
pretations." 

Finally, what of the imperative nature of duty as a psychological 
phenomenon? As all concepts — i.e., all organized systems of 
motor discharges — are prior to any particular discharge and deter- 
mine its form, and as all beliefs are motor attitudes prior to any 
action in accord with those attitudes, so the sense of self and the 
feeling that an unconditional duty is real, are prior to any specific 
movement in accord with or in opposition to the self-feeling ; so 
far as any particular instance of conduct is concerned, the feeling 
of the reality of an unconditional duty is a priori, for a priority in 
this view has just this genetic meaning, that present motor dis- 
charges, whether reactions of the attention or movements, can be 
assimilated through their resonance to old reaction copies ; our feel 
ing of their worth is determined by the question whether any par- 
ticular action can or cannot be so assimilated. 

The theory leaves entirely out of discussion the epistemological 
question of the validity or the nature of the sense of duty, as also 
the same question in regard to other conscious processes. 

G. A. Tawney. 

Beloit College, Wisconsin. 



Analytic Psychology. By G. F. Stout. 2 vols. London : Swan 
Sonnenschein & Co.; New York: Macmillan & Co., 1896. 
Pp. xv., 289, and v., 314. 

In these two fine volumes we have a thorough, interesting, and 
comprehensive treatment of general psychology approached by the 
traditional British method, — analysis. Mr. Stout proposes, how- 
ever, to supplement it later by another work on "Genetic Psy- 
chology," in which, indeed, he declares his main interest to lie. 



